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(OHRO  Form  C) 


THIS   IS  MEMPHIS   STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  PROJECT, 
"AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY."     THE  DATE   IS 
JANUARY  16,    1970.      THE  PLACE   IS  KNOWVILLE,   TENNESSEE.      THE   INTERVIEW 
IS  WITH  MISS  MARY  UTOPIA  ROTHROCK,    AT  HER  HOME  ON  KINGSTON  PIKE.      THE 
INTERVIEW   IS  BY  DR.   CHARLES  W.   CRAWFORD,   DIRECTOR  OF  THE  ORAL  HISTORY 
RESEARCH  OFFICE  AT  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Miss  Rothrock,  I  suggest  that  we  start  with  some 
sort  of  background  and  proceed  from  there  up  to  the 
beginning  to  the  TVA  period. 


MISS  ROTHROCK: 


Well,  I  am  a  native  Tennessean  who  has  spent 
virtually  her  entire  life  within  the  state.   I  was 
born  in  Trenton,  Gibson  county,  in  1890.   I  grew  up  in 
West  Tennessee,  first  in  Trenton,  and  later  spend  my 
public  school  days  at  Somerville.  From  there  I  attended 
Vanderbilt  University,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1911, 
and  received  my  masters  degree  in  1912.   In  1913-' 14  I 
attended  the  New  York  State  Library  School  in  Albany,  New 
York,  returning  on  the  completion  of  the  two  years 
library  course  there  to  Cossett  Library  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  where  I  was  head  of  the  circulation  department 
in  1915-1916.   I  then  came  to  Kncville  as  the  first 
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MISS  ROTHROCK: 
(Cont'd.) 


public  librarian  (supported  by  city  ta.es)  which  position 
I  held  from  1916  til  1934.   In  1933  I  went  with  TVA  on 
a  half-time  basis,  going  then  full-time  in  1934  and 
remaining  until  1946  or  '47  when  I  retired,  going  on  a 
consultant  basis  with  them  then  for  three  or  four  succeed- 
ing years. 


Now,  I  will  ask  you  a  question. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Go  ahead  and  ask  if  you  like. 


MISS  ROTHROCK:        Is  that  enough  on  the  early  life  business?   I  then 
go  to  early  TVA  impressions  and  experiences. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  would  be  fine.  We  may  go  back  and  ask  a 

few  questions  later  but  that  will  be  all  right  for  now. 


MISS  ROTHROCK: 


When  TVA  came  to  the  Valley  its  first  headquarters 
and  its  first  contacts  with  people  of  the  area  were  here 
in  Knoxville.  There  was  much  interest  and  excitement, 
much  desire  for  full-scale  cooperation  and  a  good  deal  of 
curiosity  about  how  it  was  going  to  operate.  Of  course, 
the  dam  was  to  be  out  at  Norris,  some  fourteen  miles  from 
Knoxville;  the  office  headquarters  to  be  here  in  Knoxville, 
Dr.  H.  A.  Morgan  was  well-known  and  highly  thought  of  here 
as  president  of  the  University  of  Tennessee.  Dr.  Arthur 
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MISS  ROTHROCK: 
(Cont'd.) 


E.  Morgan,  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  soon  established — 
created — an  image  that  was  not  particularly  in  harmony 
with  the  local  atmosphere.   In  my  judgement  he  did  not 
have  a  comprehension  of  regional  development  wuch  as 
the  TVA  act  contemplated.  Dr.   H.  A.  Morgan  and  Mr. 
Lilienthal  soon  found  a  good  working  relationship,  and 
this  influenced  to  some  degree  the  early  activities  as  I 
saw  them  in  TVA.  The  difficulties  gradually  grew  to  the 
point  where  it  resulted  in  the  forced  resignation  of 
Dr.  Arthur  Morgan. 


Now,  you  don't  want  any  comment  from  me  on  the 
essence  of  the  differences  in  the  form  of  administration 
that  type  of  thing?   I  think  this:  Dr.  Arthur  Morgan  did 
not  have  practical  regional  plan.  He  sought  to  uplift 
individuals,  whereas  Dr.  H.  A.  and  Mr.  Lilienthal  saw 
the  building  of  the  area  as  a  development  which  had  to 
come  from  the  economic  and  resulting  social  improvement 
of  the  entire  population. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


And  did  these  differences  affect  the  library  program 
in  any  way? 


MISS  ROTHROCK:       Such  differences  were,  I  would  say,  quite  apparent 
in  every  program  that  had  to  do  with  the  people.   It 
specifically  affected  the  library  program  in  that  our 
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MISS  R0THRO3K: 
(Cont'd.) 


first  approach— or  first  job — was  to  establish  library 
service  for  employees — that  being  the  legal  justification 
for  the  program.   I  went  to  Washington  with  Dr.  Reeves 
and  herhaps  one  or  two  others  and  had  something  to  do 
with  the  removal  of  an  incipient  employees  technical 
library  then  in  Washington  and  reestablishing  it  down 
here  in  Knoxville,  with  a  technical  librarian. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  was  the  main  value  of  your  trip  to  Washington? 
Did  you  study  the  technical  library  ideas? 


MISS  ROTHROCK: 


No.   So  far  as  I  was  concerned  the  trip  to  Washington 
was  mainly  a  matter  of  public  relations  and  perhaps  of 
administrative  relations  with  the  Washington  set  up.  Now, 
I  met  a  few  Washington  people. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  meet  Miss  Marqurite  Owen  on  that  trip? 


MISS  ROTHROCK: 


No,  I  didn't  meet  her.   I  don't  know  whether  she 
was  employed  at  that  time  or  not.  At  any  rate  I  did  not 
meet  her  then.   I  met  Howard  Emmerson  who — well,  the 
honest  truth  is  the  thing  was  set  up  in  Washington. 
The  people  who  were  employed  in  Washington  just  didn't 
know  what  was  going  to  happen  and  they  were  tense  and 
insecure  and  I  had  a  feeling  that  both  Dr.  Reeves  and 
Mr.  Bock,  who  was  the  first  General  Manager,  were  sort 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   of  feeling  their  was  as  whom  they  meant  to  transfer  and 
(Cont'd.) 

whom  they  meant  to  lose  on  the  way.  And  I  was  present 

there  partly  for  my  own  education  I  am  sure  and  partly 

as  a  sort  of  buffer  for  them.  They  started  the  whole 

organization  down  there  with  some  good  rural  mind 

government  employees.  That  is  what  it  amounted  to.  At 

the  technical  library  we  farily  soon  got  a  librarian, 

Harry  Bauer,  who  was  here  for  a  few  years  and  then 

moved  on.  Meanwhile  Norris  having  been  started,  and 

the  concept  of  the  permanent  construction  village — a 

permanent  village  which  would  be  a  model  for  the  Valley — 

was  developed  in  Dr.  A.  E.'s  plans.   It  was  undertaken  with 

Dr.  Arthur  Morgan  to  have  complete  management  and  control 

of  that  as  of  the  construction  program.  Dr.  H.  A.,  of 

course,  was  in  the  public  relations  in  the  Valley  and  in 

the  agricultural  aspects,  and  Mr.  Lilienthal  in  the  legal 

and  electric  power  business.  That  threw  the  school  and 

library  development  within  Dr.  Arthur  Morgan's  jurisdiction. 

My  relations  were  with  Dr.  Floyd  Reeves  and  with  some  people 

under  him.  We  set  that  library  enterprise  up  in  an  intra- 

TVA  organization,  and  the  community  library  for  employees 

was  located  in  the  community  building.   It  was  designed 

to  be  a  small  typical  model  community  library  associated 

with  recreation  and  training  activities  that  we  got  that 

started  at  Norris.  We  also  had  to  set  up  a  library  in 

the  Norris  school. 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:        Almost  simultaneously  with  the  building  of  Norris 
(Cont'd.) 

came  the  building  of  Wheeler  twenty  miles  east  of  Muscle 

Shoals  on  the  main  river.  There  was  already  a  nucleus 

of  employees  at  Muscle  Shoals  with  buildings  which  had 

been  erected  and  used  as  offices  and  barracks  at  the 

government  building  and  operation  of  Wilson  Dam.   So, 

at  Muscle  Shoals  and  at  Wheeler,  again  we  had  a  library 

program  financed  directly  by  TVA  for  employees,  but 

with  a  ready  recognition  of  the  desire  to  get  acquainted 

with  and  cooperate  with  the  local  communities.  That  was 

not  done  effectively  not  in  the  specifically  recognized 

manner  until  we  started  Pickwick,  which  was  the  next  large 

construction  project  that  came  along.  And  over  at 

Pickwick  where  West  Tennessee  and  North  Mississippi  and 

Northwest  Alabama  were  involved  there  was  no  local 

library  agency  to  which  we  could  tie.  We  recognized  by 

the  time  we  got  there  that  the  short  construction  period, 

say  three  years,  was  not  long  enough  to  have  any  lasting 

impact  on  the  community.  We  could  go  into  a  situation — 

highly  stimulate  the  community  interest — library  and 

educational — for  three  years  and  then  strike  our  tents 

and  move  on  and  it  was  over. 

It  was  recognized  in  all  of  the  regional  programs 
dealing  with  the  people  of  the  area  that  a  longer  time 
that  the  construction  period  of  three  years,  in  which 


. 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   there  was  a  forced  beginning,  a  rapid  peak  and  a  decline, 
(Cont'd.) 

was  not  enough  to  have  lasting  effect  such  as  was  desirable. 

Consequently,  in  our  library  program  and  this  was  more  or 

less  true  in  the  school  programs  also,  we  library  people 

made  contact  with  the  state  library  agency,  which  in 

Tennessee  was  located  in  Nashville,  and  in  Mississippi 

in  Jackson,  and  in  Alabama  in  Montgomery.  With  those  state 

library  extension  employees  we  could  develop  a  somewhat 

longer-lasting  contact.   From  there  we  went  on.   I  would 

say  this  constituted,  broadly  speaking,  the  first  phase 

in  the  development  of  the  library  program  where  the 

objective  was  primarily  for  employees — the  justification 

was  employees.  The  expenditure  was  directed  by  TVA. 

Now,  we  had  certain  aims  even  at  that  time.   In  respect 

to  the  camp  library  we  did  attempt  to  make  a  general 

library  such  as  any  typical  town  or  county  seat  in  the 

Valley  area  could  supply  for  itself,  one  which  could 

supply  for  itself,  one  which  could  be  recognized  as  a 

reasonably  competent  unit  of  community  library  service. 

The  camp  library  was  very  flexible.  The  workmen 
went  in  and  out,  wore  their  hard  hats,  smoked  if  they 
wanted  to,  and  wore  their  overalls  if  they  wanted  to. 
We  felt  that  they  got,  and  we  wanted  them  to  get  an  idea 
that  there  was  not  a  wall  built  between  work  and  books. 
There  was  also  a  close  tie  within  the  TVA  staff  between 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   the  training  activities  and  the  camp  library,  and  we 
(Cont'd.) 

also  did  some  work  with  educational  films,  which  were 

beginning  to  merge  into  library  programs  in  the  United 

States.  But  the  conditions  and  circumstances  were  such 

that  they  probably,  they  certainly,  went  farther  here 

than  in  the  more  conventional  situations. 

Then  we  moved  over  into  the  second  phase  that  in- 
volved Guntersville  and  Huntsville,  Alabama;  Hiwassee 
and  Murphy,  North  Carolina,  Chickamauga  down  here  at 
Chattanooga;  and  Kentucky  which  was  up  at  Paducah.  That 
covers  a  period  of  1936  to  '38.  During  that  period  we 
began  our  rather  formal  contract  relationship  with  the 
state  library  extension  agency,  the  local  library  board, 
and  the  TVA.  Broadly  speaking  the  TVA  contracted  to 
pay  the  local  agency  an  amount  of  money  calculated  by 
our  estimate  of  what  it  would  cost  us  to  give  our 
service  direct.  We  were  still  holding  to  the  legal 
justification  of  training — employee  training  and  employee 
morale. 

Now,  I  have  been  reminded  of  interesting  commentaries 
on  some  of  those.   For  example,  down  at  Huntsville  there 
was  a  good  general  library  operated  by  some  ladies  whom 
you  could  think  of  as  typical  bo^rd  members  with  earnest, 
unquestionable  ambitions  and  desires  and  all  of  them  living 


.. 
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MISS  ROTHROCK: 
(Cont'd.) 


within  the  shadow  of  the  Alabama  Power  Company  and  just 
not  at  all  ready  to  accept  anything  that  had  the  TVA  tag 
on  it  without  critical  scrutiny.  Over  a  period  of  years 
that  broke  down  considerably  and  a  good  relationship 
developed  down  there. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


You  were  discussing  the  relationship  with  people  in 
North  Alabama. 


MISS  ROTHROCK: 


Well,  yes. 


DR. CRAWFORD:  And.  may  I  ask  you  if  we  can  start  at  this  point  to 
deal  with  how  you  were  able  to  restore  better  relations 
with  the  communities  in  which  you  worked? 


MISS  ROTHROCK: 


My  headquarters  were  here  in  Knoxville.   I  spent 
approximately  half  of  the  time  in  the  field  visiting 
the  local  librarian,  although  we  came  to  call  her  or 
him  the  regional  librarian.  The  typical  organization, 
as  for  example  at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  was  the  employment 
of  a  regional  librarian  with  his  office  in  the  Huntsville 
public  library,  and  working  ostensibly  and  by  contract 
under  the  local  library  board,  but  with  close  cooperation 
and  actual  guidance  from  the  TVA  educational  representative. 
Then  at  Guntersville  there  was  a  camp — community  library. 
The  function  of  that  regional  librarian  was  to  set  up  the 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   machinery  of  cooperation  of  each  individual  with  the 
(Cont'd.) 

library  unit,  library  committee,  library  board,  and  with 

each  county — with  the  local  representatives  who  could  go 

to  their  own  counties  for  financial  participation. 


When  I  went  down  it  was  often  the  occasion  of  a 
board  meeting  or  a  committee  meeting  with  the  local 
library  directors,  and  the  work  of  the  employed  regional 
librarian  with  TVA' s  supervisory  support  gave  them  a  sense 
of  direction.   It  gave  the  local  library  leaders  additional 
financial  support  which  was  influential  in  their  obtaining 
more  local  funds.   And,  of  course,  they  naturally  grew 
more  interested  in  it  as  they  became  better  informed 
and  more  involved,  so  that  by  the  time  the  three  or 
four  year  construction  period  was  over  they  felt  that  it 
belonged  to  them  and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  carry  on 
with  it.  A  particular  occasion  at  Huntsville,  which  I 
recall  in  getting  oup  program  started,  was  that  there 
was  a  library  board  meeting  at  which  some  city  commissioners 
were  present  and  it  was  an  uphill,  cool,  skeptical  sort 
of  meeting,  but  when  the  meeting  was  over  one  of  the 
ladies  on  the  board,  who  was  maybe  younger  than  some  of 
the  others,  invited  me  to  go  home  with  her  and  have  a 
cup  of  coffee  in  the  evening  and  when  we  got  there — she 
didn't  say  coffee — she  said  beer. 


. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


You  know  Alabama. 


MISS  ROTHROCK: 


She  said,  "now  tell  me,  what  is  it  you  want  out  of 
this  thing?"  And  I  said,  "I  don't  want  a  thing  in  the 
world  except  to  see  the  library  service  in  Huntsville, 
Alabama  strengthened."  And  she  said,  "that  is  what  I 
figured  it  was."  She  said,  "I  think  we  can  work  it  out." 
And  that  became  and  still  is,  one  of  the  strongest 
library  areas  in  the  state  of  Alabama.  When  you  get 
something  going  like  that  it  helps  other  parts  of  the 
state.  The  first  regional  librarian  we  had  down  there 
was  Hoyt  Galvin,  who  for  the  past  twenty  or  twenty-five 
years  has  been  the  director  of  the  Raleigh,  North  Carolina, 
public  library.   And  the  early  second  director  we  had 
down  in  Huntsville,  who  worked  under  Hoyt  Galvin,  is  now 
and  has  been  for  years  the  library  extension  director  of 
the  state  of  Alabama.  A  third  one  was  down  at  Mobile. 
In  other  words  we  could  get  into  a  situation  like  that 
a  stronger  person  who  could  be  there  and  become  acquainted 
than  the  individual  unit  could  have  afforded  or  could 
have  brought  in.  Now,  that,   I  think,  is  a  fair  example 
of  the  way  in  which  the  local  interest  and  participation 
and  cooperation  came  about. 


We  had  a  very  similar  situation  next  at — over  in  the 
mountains  of  Western  North  Carolina  at  Murphy.  That  was 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   a  Carnegie  Library  up  there — a  Carnegie  Building  and 
(Cont'd.) 

the  city  offices  were  in  the  library.  The  library  was 

nearly  starved  to  death.  Now,  that's  all  there  was  to 

it,  and  struggling  along  in  local  fashion.   But  the 

people  were  interested  and  they  were  almost  afraid  to  be 

disturbed.  The  president  of  the  board  in  that  case  used 

to  write  the  reports  and  bring  them  down  here  and  he  was 

a  lawyer,  and  he  was  a  cautious  Western  North  Carolina 

lawyer  at  that,  so  we  talked  and  struggled  in  terms  of 

dollars  and  cents  over  there.   But  they  were  just  as 

conscientious  as  they  could  be  and  they  were  as  just  as 

earnest  as  they  could  be  in  a  close  way.  There  is  one 

of  the  most  beautiful  situations  over  there  now  that  you 

ever  saw.  That  was  a  case  where  Western  North  Carolina 

was  very  far  removed  from  the  capitol  down  at  Raleigh. 

The  state  library  extension  person,  who  was  a  very  strong 

person,  could  never  get  over  there  because  there  was  never 

anything  to  do  to.  And  that  is  what  happened  over  there, 

and  it  gave  us  three  good  strong  libraries  (strong  for 

Western  North  Carolina)  in  Murphy,  in  Franklin,  and  in 

Sylva  and  there  was  strong  leadership  there  which  emerged 

when  something  got  going.  And  now,  I  assume,  I  am  not 

sure  but  I  assume,  that  was  the  first  regional  library 

in  North  Carolina  as  this  one  over  there  was  the  first 

one  in  Tennessee.  And  once  you  get  people — once  you 

get  three  counties — two  or  three  counties  that  have  library 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   service  the  other  counties  are  going  to  want  it  and  you 
(Cont'd.) 

can't  keep  them  from  it.   I  mean  it  just  starts  it. 

They  catch  it  like  you  would  catch  the  measles. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


How  did  that  start  in  Tennessee? 


MISS  ROTHROCK:       Well  now,  that  started  after  Huntsville.   It 
started  when  we  started  to  build  Watts  Bar. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


That  also  was  initiated  by  TVA? 


MISS  ROTHROCK: 


Yes.   Watts  Bar  was  down  here  just  upstream  from 
Chickamauga.  Chickamauga  was  at  Chattanooga.  We  did 
not  take  on  any  direct  library  program  there  because 
the  Chattanooga  public  library  was  already  there  and 
most  of  the  employees  came  from  right  around  there  so 
that  we  did  not  have  the  justification  of  library  service 
for  employees.   I  mean  they  lived  at  home.  There  wasn't 
any  construction  village  there  but  at  Watts  Bar  upstream 
from  Chattanooga  we  did  have  to  have  a  construction 
village  which  meant  recreation,  cafeteria,  dormitories. 
I  am  not  sure  about  dormitories  there  because  they  were 
beginning  then  to  go  by  car  from  home,  but  we  had  the 
library  at  Watts  Bar  with  a  contract.   It  was  at  Dayton, 
I  guess.   I  am  pretty  sure  that  it  was.   And  then  before 
Watts  Bar  was  finished  we  had  started  Fort  Loudoun- 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   Cherokee  which  was  twenty  miles  upstream  maybe  from  Watts 
(Cont'd.) 

Bar.  Now,  when  we  got  that  near  we  started  our  contract 

with  the  city  library  here  in  Knoxville  with  Miss  Helen 
Harris.   I  knew  this  situation,  and  they  were  very  much 
interested  and  so  for  the  years  in  which  the  Watts  Bar 
and  Fort  Loudoun  development  came,  the  contract  was 
with  the  city  library  of  Knoxville,  TVA,  and  the  strongest 
library  in  each  county.  That  is  what  gave  us  a  several- 
year  continuance  program  out  of  which  grew  this  first 
Tennessee  state  appropriation  which  picked  up  the  tab  for 
what  had  been  the  TVA  contribution.  And  just  to  show 
you  how  those  things  worked,  the  regional  library  people 
in  these  twelve  counties  were  doing  all  they  could  to  get 
that  money  but  they  didn't  know  whether  they  were  going 
to  get  it  or  not  because  East  Tennessee  is  Republican, 
Middle  and  West  were  Democratic. 

Meanwhile,  Neil  Bass,  who  had  been  Tennessee  Road 
Commissioner  and  who  was  politically  astute  at  the 
state  level  in  Nashville,  had  now  become  one  of  our 
department  heads  in  TVA.  While  our  twenty  thousand 
dollar  appropriations  from  the  State  was  hanging  fire , 
Prentice  Cooper,  the  Governor,  picked  up  the  telephone 
in  his  office  and  called  Bass  and  he  said,  "Neil,  there 
is  a  bunch  of  people  over  here  that  are  after  us  for  a 
twenty-thousand  dollar  appropriation  for  a  library  thing." 
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MISS  ROTHROCK: 
(Cont'd.) 


He  said,  "I  dont1  know  anything  about  it.  What  can  you 
tell  me  about  it?"  Bass  said,  "well,  Prentice,  I  don't 
know  anything  about  it  but  you  let  me  find  out  and  I 
will  call  you  back."  So  he  made  a  little  inquiry  and 
found  out  that  it  was  TVA' s  baby  and  he  called  him 
back  and  said,  "Prentice,  we  want  that  and  we  will 
appreciate  anything  you  can  do  for  it."  So  that  is  the 
way  it  started  and  now,  I  hate  to  talk  about  things  like 
that  but  actually  that  is  the  way  in  which  significant 
things  often  succeed  or  fail.  Now,  that  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  Dr.  Arthur  Morgan  wouldn't  stoop  to,  you 
know?   I  mean  he  would  say,  "well,  now,  God  and  I  have 
talked  that  over  and  I  have  decided  it  is  right."  And 
he  wouldn't  say,  "Cooper,  we  appreciate  your  help." 


DR.  CRAWFORD:         But  to  get  this  done  you  had  to  get  it  first  wanted 
by  the  people,  didn't  you?  Then  done  politically? 


MISS  ROTHROCK: 


Sure,  sure.  Oh,  yes!   And  I  think  that  is  the  only 
way  that  regional  growth  or  any  sort  of  social  development 
comes  about.  People  have  got  to  want  it.  You  can't 
impose  it  on  them.   If  you  impose  it  on  them  it  is  just 
exactly  like  putting  a  snow-covered  long  log  on  that  fire. 
It  will  just  fail  right  away. 


Well,  Watts  Bar,  Fort  Loudoun,  Cherokee,  those  three. 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   Now,  I  have  here,  if  it  will  do  me  any  good,  a  pretty 
(Cont'd.) 

carefully  worked  out  memorandum  that  was  prepared  at  the 

time  that  covers  that  phase  of  it  for  you. 


That  brings  me  to  what  I  think  of  as  the  third  phase 
of  development  in  our  library  program,  which  is  to  say 
the  beginning  of  emphasis  on  the  program  material  com- 
municated by  these  libraries.  What  we  have  been  talking 
about  is  the  establishing  of  the  mechanics  of  what  we 
library  people  call  the  difusion  of  ideas.   Now,  we  were 
ready  by  that  time  to  say,  "look,  here  we  are  in  at  least 
five  of  the  seven  states  involving  local  libraries,  state 
libraries,  and  govermental  units  in  much  the  same  procedures 
Let's  get  togeter  and  coordinate  this  thing."  So  we 
called  some  people  together  and  asked  them  if  it  was  a 
workable  idea  and  they  said,  "yes.  Let's  do  it." 

So  that  was  when  we  called  in  1940,  about  forty 
people  together  and  I  don't  know  whether  we  met  here  in 
Knoxville  or  maybe  up  in  Gatlinburg  and  agreed  upon  the 
organization  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Library  Council. 
And  we  spent  one  day  in  the  presentation  of  our  problems 
and  opportunities  from  the  praticing  librarians  point  of 
view.   And  that  is  the  first  time,  in  my  knowledge,  that 
anywhere,  almost,  you  got  together  the  four  significant 
library  people  of  one  state  working  together.  That  is  the 
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MISS  ROTHROCK: 
(Cont'd.) 


college  person — because  you  know  college  people  generally 
look  down  their  noses  at  public  library  people.  Public 
library  people  and  college  people  both  somewhat  look  down 
their  noses  at  school  library  people.  And  then  you  get 
your  library  association  person  and  your  state  extension 
person.  Then  you  get  them  all  mixing  in  together  and 
they  get  a  sense  of  unification  for  the  geographical 
area  that  they  never  had  before.   I  mean  we  still  tend  to 
work  in  little  separate  capsules.  But  we  got  them  to- 
gether for  one  day  and  then  for  the  second  day  we  had  the 
different  directors  come  in  from  TVA,  and  the  different 
department  chairmen.   It  gave  the  health  man  a  chance  to 
come  in  and  talk  about  mosquito  control.  And  boy  are 
they  good.   And  it  rubs  the  librarian  noses  into  the 
community  problems  from  the  specialists  point  of  view. 
The  specialist  translated  his  message  into  understandable 
terms.   It  is  the  first  time  often  in  any  state  that  a 
municipal  librarian  has  ever  sat  with  a  health  group,  or 
an  industrial  management  group,  or  with  a  transportation 
man  and  seen  how  his  community  was  involved  in  certain 
of  these  things. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Was  the  council  effective?  Did  you  get  different 

groups,  public  library,  and  school,  and  university  working 
well  together? 
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MISS  ROTHROCK: 


Oh,  they  were  crazy  about  it.   I  mean  they  loved 
it  and  it  really  worked.   It  really  worked,  and  it  was 
disappointing  and  it  was  a  setback  when  transportation 
and  housing  and  other  things  were  such  that  we  could  not 
operate  during  '43,  '43,  and  '44  because  of  the  Korean 
War.   They  shut  everything  down,  you  see,  because  of  the 
Korean  War. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Second  World  War. 


MISS  ROTHROCK: 


Second  World  War,  yes.  And  as  soon  as  the  dust 
had  settled  just  a  little  when  that  was  over  we  called 
a  group  together  and  asked  them  if  they  wanted  to  resume 
the  meetings  and  they  said  by  all  means  they  did.   And 
we  did  have  it.  That  was  in  '45  and  we  asked  them  if 
they  wanted  tc  come  together  again  in  '46.  And  in  '46 
we  phased  it  over — we  phased  the  goals  and  objectives 
over  into  the  Southeastern  Library  Association — and  they 
undertook  this  library  survey.   And  that  library  survey 
covered  nine  states  and  it  involved  the  voluntary 
participation  of  something  like  seven  thousand  librarians, 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


You  had  very  good  participation  then,  didn't  you? 


MISS  ROTHROCK:        We  had  just  miraculous  participation.  We  really 

did.  You  think  I  am  exaggerating  but  I  am  not.  And  this 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   is  the  thing  now  that  our  boy  has  been  talking  about. 
(Cont'd.) 

But  it  has  been  pretty  well  documented. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


And  this  was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  TVA  program 
wasn't  it? 


MISS  ROTHROCK: 


Of  course.   I  wouldn't  express  it  that  way.   I 
would  certainly  say  though  that  it  was  not  of  the  TVA 
program  but  of  the  TVA  activities  and  TVA  aid  in  very 
modest  financial  leadership.   I  mean  participation  and 
some  professional  guidance.  When  I  say  that  I  am 
putting  it  on  the  basis  that  a  certain  kind  of  prestige 
attaches  to  a  federal  agency.  Particularly  the 
independence  of  such  an  agency  is  a  wonderful  buffering 
agent.  Local  units  of  government  whether  municipal, 
county  or  even  state  (and  let  me  add  specilizations  within 
a  craft  as  between  a  reference  library  and  a  childrens 
library,  a  public  libarian  and  an  university  librarian) 
sometimes  impose  obstacles  to  the  free  interchange  of 
ideas.   I  mean  it  is  a  little  bit  like  these  umpires  out 
here  in  the  football  field.   If  somebody  has  indulged  in 
clipping  and  the  stripe  shirt  boy  comes  along  and  imposes 
a  penalty  they  all  have  to  accept  it.   I  mean  they  all 
do  accept  it.  Well,  there  is  a  little  element  of  in- 
dependence and  of  remote  supervision  that  helps  bring 
about  an  acceptance  of  a  problem  where  if  you  didn't  have 


. 
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MISS  R0THR0CK:   that  extraneous  influence  it  might  not  get  accepted.   In 
(Cont'd.) 

that  sense  these  things  I  am  talking  to  you  about  have 

been  influenced,  have  been  stimulated,  have  been  en- 
couraged by  the  presence  of  TVA.   Now,  TVA  as  a  whole  has 
just  been  the  social  yeast  in  the  whole  southeast,  and  in 
my  book  it  has  been  over  the  nation,  and  maybe  further 
than  that. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  I  think  its  development  in  library  resource 
study  and  use  are  certainly  clear  in  this  case. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       Yes,  I  think  that.   I  also  think  its  development 
in  the  mechanics  of  administration,  and  by  that  I  mean 
specifically  in  the  experimentation  and  achievement  in 
what  we  call  multi-county  library  service,  has  been 
conspicuous. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        When  you  started  the  multi-county  library  service 

did  you  anticipate  the  grass  roots  effect  this  would  have 
on  state  government  in  building  support  for  libraries? 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       I  think  so  because  multi-county  library  service 
actually  started — in  the  whole  world  it  started  up 
there  in  Canada  with  Carnigie  Corporation  demonstrations. 
Out  of  those  demonstrations  we  down  here  in  Knoxville 
had  worked  up  a  proposal  for  a  regional  library  service 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   centering  here  in  Knoxville  and  covering  the  counties  within 

(Cont'd.) 

a  forty-mile  radius,  figuring  that  forty  miles  was  ap- 
proximately one  hour.   And  we  figured — this  was  theoretical, 
but  we  developed  it  with  a  good  deal  of  feeling  that  we 
could  do  it,  hoping  to  get  a  foundation  grant  that  would 
enable  us  to  try.  Well,  it  happened  in  the  Spring  of  '33. 
I  was  present  in  a  meeting  over  in  Ashville,  I  believe  it 
was,  where  we  presented  that  as  an  idea  for  the  con- 
sideration of  a  corporation.   I  mean  of  a  federal  fund  or 
a  funding  aid  corporation. 

Well,  running  on  the  heels  of  that  TVA  came  along,  see, 
and  Carl  Milam,  the  secretary  for  the  American  Library 
Association,  which  is  located  in  Chicago,  was  a  friend  of 
Floyd  Reeves.   He  was  also  an  acquaintance  of  Dr.  A.E. 
Morgan  and  he  was  a  very  good  friend  of  mine  and  he  had 
been  down  at  this  Ashville  meeting.   He  wrote  Dr.  A.  E. 
Morgan  a  very  appropriate  letter  from  the  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  American  Library  Association  to  the 
Chairman  of  TVA  saying  that  we  are  all  very  much  interested 
and  so  forth  and  we  hoped  that  it  would  work  out  so  that 
we  would  see  some  developments  in  the  field  of  library  work 
through  TVA. 

I  don't  know  whether  Arthur  Morgan  saw  that  letter 
or  not,  but  any  how  it  got  down  to  Reeves.  My  name  was  one 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   of  three  suggested  by  Milam  for  consideration  for  em- 
(Cont'd.) 

ployment  here.  He  suggested  three  people  and  he  had  the 

nerve  or  the  integrity  to  semd  me  a  copy  of  the  telegram 

that  he  sent  Reeves,  which  was  for  this  position.  He 

would  recommend  Charles  Compton,  the  Director  of  the  St. 

Louis  Public  Library,  or  Harold  Brigham,  the  Director  of 

the  Louisville  Public  Library,  or  me — in  the  order  named. 

I  knew  I  was  number  three  but  I  was  right  here.  The 

other  two  people  wouldn't  have  taken  it  because  it  was 

too  much  risk  to  them. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Did  he  know  that  they  were  unlikely  be  willing  to 
accept  it? 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       He  might  have. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        What  time— what  month  and  year— did  you  join  TV  A? 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       I  am  sure  it  was  September  of  '33,  on  a  half-time 

basis.   I  was  released  for  half-time  by  the  public  library 
here  and  my  half-time  efforts  were  put  into  obtaining 
personnel  to  run  the  TVA  technical  library,  the  Norris 
school  library,  and  the  Norris  community  library. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Were  those  the  first  three  divisions  of  the  library? 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:       Yes.  Those  were  the  first  three  and  by  the  time  we 
got  down  to  Muscle  Shoals,  which  was  the  best  one 
chronologically,  we  were  far  enough  along  so  that  it  looked 
as  though  it  was  going  to  be  a  full-time  job. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       How  did  you  go  about  selecting  personnel?  What  sort 
of  people  did  you  select? 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       The  best  we  could  find.   I  ran  into  minor  complications 
in  selection  because  TVA  had  a  personnel  department  to 
which  librarians  were  librarians.  Well,  maybe  they  went 
too  far.  Maybe  I  thought  they  went  to  far  in  one  direction. 
Certainly  they  thought  I  went  too  far  in  the  other  direction 
in  feeling  that  you  had  to  have  some  comprehension  of  the 
personality  and  the  type  of  experience  that  that  person 
had.  And  I  would  say  the  philosophy,  whether  liberal  or 
conservative — what  type  of  librarian  you  were  getting — 
so  we  had  difficulties  sometimes  on  that  sort  of  thing. 
Occasionally  I  would  want  somebody  who  fell  short  of 
some  aspect  of  professional  competence  but  who  I  thought 
could  do  this  particular  job  at  this  particular  place. 
But  we  didn't  have  any  serious  difficulties  there.   Of 
course  I  had  come  out  of  a  situation  where  I  was  pretty 
much  in  control  of  the  total  program.   I  had  gone  into  a 
situation  where  I  was  just  one  little  nick  on  one  of  the 
cartwheels,  and  it  sometimes  slowed  you  down.   Sometimes 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   you  lost  a  little  efficiency,  but  by  and  large  you  gained 
(Cont'd.) 

a  great  deal  more  than  you  lost. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  Floyd  Reeves  in  charge  of  personnel  then? 


MISS  ROTHROCK: 


He  was  nominally  in  charge,  that  is  he  was  Director 
of  the  department,  but  a  boy  named  Carl  Richey  was 
actually  the  head  of  the  personnel  work.  At  that  time 
the  Personnel  Department  was  closest  to  the  entire 
educational  phase,  which  included  public  school  relation- 
ships as  well  as  employees  families,  schools  and  employee 
training;  and  that  of  course,  moved  over  into  labor 
relations.   So  Reeves  was  really  an  educational  man  with 
those  different  branches  of  personnel  work. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        Your  part  of  the  work  went  under  Arthur  Morgan. 

Was  the  personnel  office  itself  part  of  his  responsibility? 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       Yes.   And  Arthur  Morgan  was  no  great  respector  of 
organization  charts.  Arthur  Morgan,  in  my  view,  as  an 
individual  selected  disciples  who  were  faithful  to  him. 
And  I  think  his  staff  had  to  meet  that  criterion  first, 
and  then  second  they  would  fit  into  their  own  specializations, 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  they  have  to  share  this  kind  of  idealism? 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:       Largely  they  did.   I  think  that  it  was  probably 
regarded  as  a  mistake  all  the  way  around  if  it  was 
discovered  that  they  didn't. 

Have  you  got  anything  else  to  say  to  me  here? 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Let  me  ask  about  the  actual  use  of  the  library. 

How  did  the  Norris  school  library  work,  and  how  long  did 
TVA  sponsor  it? 

MISS  ROTHROCK:  The  Norris  school  library  was  a  functional  part  of 
the  Norris  government.  TVA  operated  Norris  until  a  few 
years  ago  when  they  sold  the  town  lock,  stock,  and  barrel 
and  then  the  individuals  could  buy  their  own  homes.  In 
due  time  the  town  was  incorporated  and  became  a  natural 
adopted  child. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       The  library  was  not  given  up  now.  The  community 
library  was  not  given  up  during  TVA  ownership,  and  by 
the  time  TVA  got  rid  of  the  town  of  Norris  we  had  organized 
a  regional  library  that  took  it  over.  The  Norris  library 
is  still  in  operation  as  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Clinch- 
Powell  Regional  Library.   I  get  their  report  every  month 
and  they  are  just  doing  an  excellent  job  in  some  of  the 
counties  that  wouldn't  have  a  book  in  the  county.   I  don't 
quite  mean  that,  but  it's  most  gratifying  and  you  might 
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MISS  ROTHROCK: 
(Cont'd.) 


say  that  I  was  sitting  on  top  of  the  barrel  when  it  grew. 
The  people  were  ready  for  it  and  they  always  were  ready 
for  it,  and  that  is  where  I  come  back  to  a  point  that  we 
brought  up  earlier,  we  may  not  want  now  to  go  into  the 
purpose  of  the  library  program  and  what  were  the  cultural 
and  educational  means  of  the  Valley  at  the  time  TVA  went 
in. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes.   Let's  get  into  that  now,  if  we  can. 


MISS  ROTHROCK: 


O.K.   I  hope  this  will  give  us  fair  continuity. 
Where  our  contract  relationship  developed  most  fully  was 
upstream  above  Chattanooga  where  three  dams  were  built 
with  overlapping  construction  periods,  from  Watts  Bar 
to  Fort  Loudon  to  Cherokee.   Here  we  came  to  have  thirteen 
counties  with  three  regional  and  community  library 
situations  under  contract  relationship  with  the  Knoxville 
city  library,  the  State  of  Tennessee  library  extension 
division,  and  TVA.   In  this  thirteen-county  situation 
TVA  was  putting  in  about  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a 
year.  By  the  conslusion  of  the  construction  period  the 
library  interest  involved  in  the  contract  relations  with 
the  State  and  local  library  took  over  responsibility 
for  trying  to  get  the  service  continued  by  an  appropriation 
from  the  State  which  would  pick  up  TVA  contribution.  This 
was  obtained.   Now,  that  is  where  I  told  you  about  Neil  Bass 
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IVLISS  ROTHROCK; 
(Cont'd.) 


and  Prentice  Cooper,  the  Governor::  how  the  local  presure 
went  over  to  Nashville.  The  State  administration  called 
back  to  TVA  and  said,  "what  about  this,  do  you  want  it?" 
And  TVA  called  back  and  said,  "yes  we  want  it.   It's 
good."  And  that  was  the  beginning  of  State  aid  for  rural 
library  extension  in  Tennessee.  At  the  present  time  every 
county  in  Tennessee  is  served — has  library  service.   Now, 
there  are  nine  regional  library  organizations. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Which  cover  all  ninty-five  counties? 


MISS  ROTHROCK: 


Which  cover  all  ninty-five  counties. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        It  is  fair  then  to  say  this  started  with  the  TVA 
activities? 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       Yes.   It  grew  out  of  TVA's  request  of  the  State 

library  extension  division  for  cooperation.   Now,  that's 
the  truth. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        That  was  Harcourt  Morgan's  concept  of  convincing 
the  people  of  what  they  wanted. 


MISS  ROTHROCK:       That's  correct — and  saying  to  the  people,  "now,  look 

this  is  your  baby.   If  you  want  it  now  we  will  pay  you  some 
money,  you  do  the  work,  and  we  will  both  profit  from  it." 


' 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   As  an  outgrowth  of  this  contract  relationship  the 
(Cont'd.) 

Tennessee  Valley  Library  Council  was  formed  in  1940  for 

a  double  purpose.  Onet  as  a  method  or  a  device  for  the 

cordination  of  these  varied  library  interest,  and  second: 

in  order  to  give  emphasis  at  the  libraries'  policy-making 

levels  to  the  importance  of  subject  materials  relating 

to  regional  development. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       In  1940,  the  formation  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Library 
Council  appointed  librarians  who  met,  they  said,  to  examine 
present  situations  and  basic  problems  in  the  Valley — to 
explore  cooporation  with  respect  to  agriculture,  industry, 
planning,  government,  social  and  economic  conditions. 
That  is  what  their  declared  purpose  was  and  they  stuck  to 
it  effectively  in  an  annual  two-day  meeting  of  forty 
leadership  people.   I  mean  they  accepted  the  responsibility. 
They  stuck  to  it  through  '40  and  '41.   It  had  to  be  shut 
down  because  of  transportation  and  other  problems  during 
'42  and  '43.   In  '44  a  committee  was  called  to  consider 
a  renewal,  and  they  voted  to  resume  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Library  Council  meetings.  During  that  *45  period  a 
circumstance  came  up  which,  to  me,  is  interesting  and 
has  importance. 


. 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:       There  was  a  terrific  shortage  of  library  building 
(Cont'd.) 

as  well  as  other  housing  that  had  grown  out  of  the  war 

period.  We  got  our  architectural  division  here  to 
develop  three  sets  of  library  plans.  One  was  for  the 
smallest  or  Type  One  library.  The  second  was  for  the 
medium  size  community  library  or  the  branch  library  of 
a  city,  and  the  third  for  a  somewhat  more  expensive  one. 
They  worked  hard  on  it.   They  took  a  great  deal  of 
interest  in  it.  They  attempted  to  translate  into  build- 
ing plans  the  type  of  program  that  we  were  all  interested 
in,  including  audiovisual  facilities,  meeting  room 
facilities,  and  expansion  facilities,  and  just  plain 
facilities.  And  we  presented  it.  When  I  say  we  presented, 
I  mean  that  it  was  presented  to  the  Council  that  over 
the  South  as  a  whole  so  many  hundred  buildings  of  each 
type  were  needed,  that  there  was  a  known  and  recognized 
need.  We  had  interested  architects  and  interested 
librarians  who  sat  down  together  and  figured  whethere 
there  would  be  an  opportunity  for  some  demonstration 
buildings.  For  example,  the  State  Library  Extension 
person  over  in  North  Carolina  said  this  Type  One  building, 
I  think,  was  to  cost  ten  thousand  dollars.  She  said, 
"we  will  buy  that  building."  Or  maybe  she  said,  "we 
will  buy  ten  of  them  or  we  will  buy  a  hundred  of  them, 
to  show  the  way  the  idea  worked,  and  it  will  be  the  pos- 
session of  the  Commission.   We  will  put  it  down  here  wherever 
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MISS  R0THR0CK:  these  people  want  this.   We  will  put  it  free  and  then  at 
(Cont'd.) 

the  end  of  three  years  or  a  given  number  of  years  they 

can  buy  it  from  us  at  a  depreciated  price,  or  if  they  don't 

want  it  we  will  move  it  some  where  else."  People  just 

hadn't  recovered  from  the  war  and  the  congested  living. 

That  did  not  get  anywhere  as  a  regional  project  locally 

applied.  It  was  widely  used  in  the  architecutral  and  the 

library  periodicals  and  a  good  many  copies  of  the  plans 

went  out.  We  still  occasionally  have  inquires  about 

them.  Looking  back  on  them  now  you  can  see  that  they 

were  among  the  early  interpretations  of  the  modern 

architectural  viewpoint.   I  am  not  suggesting  that  they 

were  first.   I  am  suggesting  that  our  group  down  here  was 

among  the  first  to  apply  modern  architectural  thinking 

and  mass  application  to  regional  needs. 

In  '46  the  Southeastern  Library  Association  considered 
reorganization  as  an  action  group.  Up  until  1946  these 
nine  southeastern  states  had  met  once  every  two  years 
primarily  as  a  discussion  group.  And  I  think  that  the 
TVA — the  whole  initiative  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Library 
Council  organization  had  something  to  do  with  it.   In 
'46  the  nine  states  of  the  southeast  at  a  meeting  decided 
that  they  would  change  from  being  a  discussion  association 
into  an  action  association,  with  a  central  office  which 
would  maintain  the  machinery  of  a  regional  organization. 


. 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   Now,  apart  from  that  the  thinking  had  been  going  on  in 
(Cont'd.) 

favor  of  a  Southeastern  States  Library  survey.   Then 

TVA  indicated  to  the  officers  of  Southeastern — its 

willingness  to  enter  a  contract  with  a  central  office  of 

the  Southeastern  Library  Association  to  continue  this 

library  relationship  in  the  region,  which  started  as  an 

employee  relationship,  you  see.  That  contract  was 

drafted,  approved,  signed  by  TVA,  and  presented  to  a 

membership  meeting,  as  my  recollection  is,  of  Southeastern. 

It  was  ratified  by  three  states.  There  were  some  delay 

in  state  meetings  and  some  discussion  whether  the  tail 

was  going  to  start  wagging  the  dog.  That  fear  was  present, 

which  I  think,  added  to  the  delay.   If  they  had  acted 

quickly  it  certainly  would  have  been  quicker.   TVA  came 

along  pretty  soon  and  said,  "look  we  are  sorry  but  we 

just  can't." 

Balancing  the  budget  after  the  war  put  the  pressure 
on  TVA,  as  on  all  Federal  departments,  and  they  had  to 
cut  out  everything  that  was  rated  as  nonessential.  And 
this  was  so  rated.  But  we  had  meanwhile,  however,  made 
a  specific  contract  between  TVA  and  Southeastern  for  this 
library  survey,  and  the  library  survey  office  space  was 
provided  in  the  TVA  offices  here.  Two  people  were 
employed  and  all  the  states  of  the  southeast  participated 
in  this  survey.   It  was  to  continue  from  '47  through  48, 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   I  believe.   It  was  delayed  some  four  or  five  or  six 
(Cont'd.) 

months  in  publication.   In  addition  to  covering  the  region, 

North  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Mississippi  each  got  out  a 
quite  credible  published  state  survey,  and  survey  plan- 
ning meeting,  were  conducted  in  every  state  through  those 
years.   If  I  had  stayed  employed  by  TVA  it  would  had  to 
be  on  the  broader  regional  basis,  which  was  not  regarded 
as  legally  and,  let's  say  politically,  feasible  at  that 
time  so  my  position  was  terminated.  The  Information  Office 
and  the  Technical  Library  as  then  constituted  were  not 
(I  won't  say  they  were  unsympathetic)  but  they  were  just 
not  in  rapport  with  that  type  of  program.  The  Information 
Office  and  the  Technical  Library  are  out  from  the  General 
Manager's  office.  We  were  located  out  among  the  program 
departments.  And  so  that  program  aspect  of  a  total 
regional  project  was  not  pursued.  Now  the  construction 
is  virtually  over.  As  Wagner  has  expressed  it,  "we  have 
been  painting  with  a  paint  brush  and  now  we  are  using  a 
camel's  hair  brush." 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       I  know  the  TVA' s  having  difficult  relations  with 

the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  They  have  for  quite  a  number 
of  years. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       Yes.  They  are  difficulty  in  that  TVA  is  doubted 

and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  is  searching,  as  it  must  be, 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   and  is  skeptical.  There  have  been  directors  who  have  been 
(Cont'd.) 

fairly  indifferent  about  certain  aspects  of  the  program 

but  I  think  the  administration  here  has  been  able  to  get 

along  all  right  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  enough 

former  employees  have  become  absorbed  in  governmental 

services  so  that  the  intellectual  influence  of  those 

people  has  helped.  Marquerite  Owen  has  been  a  tower  of 

strength  up  there.   She  has  been  just  as  smart  as  the 

devil . 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       She  also  recommended  that  I  be  certain  to  talk  to 
you  in  Knoxville. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       I  don't  observe  that  you  have  talked  with  power 

people  much  or  that  you  tave  talked  with  engineers  much. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  I  am  working  on  that.   I  have  talked  with 

Van  Court  Hare,  and  Llewellyn  Evans,  Albert  Fry,  and  I 
am  to  see  A.  P.  Brazelton  and  Mario  Bianculli  next  week. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       Oh,  Bianculli.  Tell  Bianculli  that  I  talked  to  you 
about  his  work  on  those  architectural  plans.  He  was  a 
grand  fellow  and  he  worked  hard  on  them  and  he  may  have 
felt  that  he  didn't  get  results  from  them.  I  think  that 
he  did  though  I  can't  document  it  but  that  was  one  of 
the  things  that  I  felt  we  were  really  able  to  give  to  the 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   library  profession.   And  another  thing  that  we  did — 
(Cont'd.) 

I  mean  that  we  were  enabled  to  do  by  TVA's  willingness, 

was  to  try  out  with  the  library  schools,  who  are  rather 

rigid,  an  experiment  in  internship.  We  employed  two 

successive  young  librarians  in  library  jobs  and  gave 

them  opportunity  for  additional  study,  and  training,  and 

experience  in  our  type  of  work,  which  we  then  had  located 

down  in  Muscle  Shoals,  which  involved  employee  training 

and  labor  relations.  Our  contract  in  that  situation  was 

between  TVA  and  the  library  school.   One  of  them  was  the 

University  of  Illinois  Library  School,  and  we  had  the 

Director  of  the  library  school  come  down.  The  whole 

training  effort  was  under  the  supervision  of  the  Director 

of  the  library  school.  Well,  we  just  meant  that  to  be 

a  two-way  contract  there  and  I  think  it  worked  because 

the  Illinois  Director  subsequently  moved  out  to  Oregon 

or  Washington  and  I  got  word  from  her  the  other  day  that 

she  had  never  forgotten  the  trip  she  made  through  the 

Valley. 

The  first  night  we  were  out  on  the  road,  we  were 
at  Murphy,  North  Carolina,  a  little  mountain  town  when 
it  was  Halloween  night  and  we  went  to  the  movie.   It  was 
"Alexander's  Ragtime  Band",  and  all  the  little  mountain 
children  had  got  their  masks  and  costumes  and  they  crowded 
in  and  stamped  and  whistled.  And  I  knew  it  was  an  experience. 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   It  was  one  experience  that  I  had  never  had  before  and 
(Cont'd.) 

certainly  Miss  Krieg  from  up  there  in  Urbana,  Illinois 

had  never  had  it  before.   She  told  some  friends  of  mine 

that  she  would  never  forget  that. 


Now,  you  say,  "accepted  by  the  people  of  the 
region."  I  think  you  have  had  that  haven't  you? 
Acceptance  also  by  the  library  perfect.   I  daid  it 
became  theirs — a  service  preformed  for  TVA  by  helping 
themselves.  Acceptance  also  by  the  national  library 
profession.   TVA  employed  library  consultants.   We 
picked  some  of  the  big  guns  to  come  down  here  to  meet 
with  us  and  to  consult  with  us  on  whether  we  were 
going  in  the  right  direction — going  wisely.  The  worst 
consultant  meeting  that  we  had  was  on  December  6,  no 
December  8,  1941  and  the  seventh  was  that  "day  of 
infamy". 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       So  we  sat  down  in  the  Andrew  Johnson  Hotel  here 

and  I  hopefully  tried  to  get  them  to  cover  library  agenda, 
Carl  Milam  sat  there  and  ruffled  his  hair  and  said,  "what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  this  Jap  thing?  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  this  Jap  thing?"  So  we  just  had  to 
give  that  up.   It  was  just  a  lost  cause;  it  knocked  all 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   of  us  in  the  head.   That  was  all;  you  couldn't  do 
(Cnnt'd.) 

anything  else.   You  see  TVA  is  really  war,  you  have  to 

do  that  first.   If  there  is  anything  comes  up  you  have 

to  manufacture  munitions  and  you  have  got  to  turn  your 

war  emphases  on  everything. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  remember  the  effect  of  the  war  on  TVA.   It  did 
really  change  it. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       Yes.   It  was  the  close  of  an  era.  Phasing  of  the 

library  and  TVA  organization  had  priorities.   Engineering 
prior  and  accounting  was  skeptical.  Legal  was  uneasy, 
sensitive  to  criticism.  Administration,  personnel,  and 
program  departments  were  mildly  favorable. 

Changes  as  a  result:   Increases  library  vitality. 
Better  state  and  local  support.  Greater  recognition  of 
importance  of  library  service  to  community  stronger 
by  far  stronger  state  agencies. 

And  I  will  add  this.   Now,  this  is  a  little  dreaming 
and  conjectural  but  there  is  an  influence.  When  HEW 
puts  federal  aid  into  libraries,  what  does  it  do?   It 
sets  up  seven  regions  that  cover  the  United  States  in 
very  closely  similar  patterns  to  what  TVA  did  in  seven 
states.  And  an  example:   the  director  of  our  region  is 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   a  gal,  who  was  the  first  assistant  in  the  library  ex- 

(Cont'd.) 

tension  department  of  Alabama,  the  Alabama  Power  Company- 
state.  She  was  a  gal  who  came  up  here  and  caught  the 
gleam  from  the  Tennessee  Valley  Library  Council.  That 
is  true  and  if  you  want  to  talk  to  her  she  is  right 
down  in  Atlanta  and  you  could  talk  to  her  anytime.  Well, 
that  is  all  I  need  say.  The  contracting  agencies  would 
have  their  side  of  the  story.   You  are  getting  the  TVA 
side  but.  .  .  . 

O.K.  Changes  as  a  result.   I  read  that  and  nine: 
degree  of  support  within  TVA.  Minimum  recognition  in 
organization  charts.  Had  the  place  in  the  organization 
been  different  it  might  or  it  might  not  have  been  more 
effective.   I  don't  know.  Libraries  in  general  are  small 
spenders  contrasted  with  schools,  colleges,  universities, 
health,  and  recreation.  Consequently  budget  makers  look 
as  it  as,  "what  is  this  million  dollars  for?  Cut  it  out. 
Save  the  million."  So  we  did  suffer  some  from  that  sort 
of  thing. 

Well,  now,  Query,  was  personnel  department  training 
staff.   If  the  supervisor  for  library  service  had  been 
a  man  would  the  position  have  been  of  higher  classifica- 
tion? Now,  personally  I  think  it  would.  You  see,  I  think 
they  felt  I  could  be  guided  more  easily.  This  was  true  in 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   some  measure. 
(Cont'd.) 


Difficulties:   those  in  large  federal  operations: 
sluggish  communication  of  information  especially  concern- 
ing policy  changes  within  the  internal  organization.   For 
example,  I  could  talk  with  George  Gant  about  an  idea  and 
say,  "we  all  do  this  over  in  North  Carolina;  or  why  don't 
we  do  so  and  so."  "Well,"  he  would  say,  "that  sounds  like 
a  good  idea.   Send  me  a  memorandum  and  I  will  see  if  I 
can  get  clearance  on  it."  Then  I  wrote  a  memorandum  and 
I  tell  the  people  over  there,  "now,  will  you  go  with  us 
if  we  do  so  and  so?"  They  say,  "yes."  And  the  next  time 
I  see  them  they  say,  "what  has  happened  to  this?"  "Well, 
I  haven't  heard  yet.  We  are  still  working  on  it."  Then 
maybe  I  would  still  be  mulling  it  over  and  trying  to  keep 
my  people  in  line  and  weeks  or  months  later  I  would  say, 
"look  George,  isn't  it  time  we  do  something  about  this? 
What  has  happened  to  it?"   "Oh,  I  am  sorry.  Clapp  says 
that  we  can't  do  that."  Well,  that  is  frustrating  and 
the  frustration  goes  all  the  way  down.  Also  a  difficulty 
is  this — there  is  not  the  opportunity  to  say,  "what  is 
it  about  it  that  we  can't  do?  If  we  change  it  in  this 
way  can  we  do  it?  Or,  has  he  thought  about  this  angle  of 
it?"  In  other  words  there  is  the  lack  of  communication 
on  policy  matters  which  let's  say  the  head  of  Ag.  Relations 
or  Health  has  under  the  charter.  We  haven't  had  that. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        There  was  no  one  then  to  argue  directly  for  your 
programs  with  top  management? 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       Only  to  this  extent.   I  would  say  the  argument  was 

highly  diluted  because  it  was  represented  by,  for  example 
George  Gant.   It  could  have  been  Maurice  Seay  or  somebody 
else.  George  was  one  of  the  better  ones.  His  argument 
was  highly  diluted  by  the  limitations  of  his  understand- 
ing both  of  the  library  aspects  and  of  the  local  aspects. 
Also  by  his  need  to  be  equally  representative  of  half  a 
dozen  other  aspects.   It  was  a  real  organization  weakness. 
It  threw  me  over  into  the  H.  A.  Morgan  method  of  attack 
by  going  out  to  the  grass  roots  and  building  fires  out 
there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       That  worked  but  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  doesn't  it? 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       Yes,  it  takes  both  and  it  is  frustrating  to  the  person 
who  is  in  the  TVA  job  and  also  to  the  person  out  there. 
If  you  are  not  awfully  careful  the  local  people  are  not 
generous.  You  lose  face  in  that  contest.  You  have  to  go 
along  with  the  local  people  and  offer  a  possibility.  Then 
you  come  back  ans  say,  "well,  I  am  sorry  but  the  possibility 
went  down  the  drain.   I  have  just  now  learned  about  it." 
Well,  that  hurts.  The  extent  to  which  it  suceeded  or  failed; 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   discernable  success  in  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  Alabama, 
(Cont'd.) 

and  Mississippi;  somewhat  less  in  Kentucky,  Virginia, 

and  Georgia.  ...   In  Kentucky  we  did  not  have  a  strong 

state  library  extension  form  of  organization.  We  weren't 

up  in  Virginia  long.   We  were  just  in  the  southeastern 

corner.   It  was  after  1946  or  after  that  Korean  War 

situation  and  we  were  so  handicapped  in  setup — in  every 

respect — in  the  camps  and  in  the  space  as  well  as  in 

program  and  in  personnel  that  we  didn't  get  far.   In 

Georgia  it  was  much  the  same.   Our  contacts  there  were 

in  the  mountains  of  northeast  Georgia  and  the  link  with 

the  extension  department  in  Georgia  was  not  as  effective 

as  in  these  other  states. 

Now,  your  point  twelve:   favorable.   I  don't  know  what 
I  said  was  favorable  here.  That  is  not  it.  Anyhow,  I 
would  have  preferred  continuing  library  relationship  of 
TVA  and  Southeastern  Library  Association  by  contract.  .  .  . 
Maybe  your  question  there  was  my  comment  on  the  whole 
experience  providing  for  specific  continued  library  projects 
in  the  regions  such  as  contract  was  activated  in  1950  and 
shortly  thereafter  not  renewed  by  TVA  because  of  the 
Korean  War  instance. 

We  haven't  covered  my  notes  on  cultural  and  educational 
needs  of  the  Valley. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  would  like  to  get  that,  Miss  Rothrock. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       All  right.   I  will  give  you  my  notes  here.   I  don't 
want  to  burden  you  with  it  so  you  cut  me  off  whenever 
you  want  to.   As  you  will  recall,  about  the  time  TVA 
was  hatching  they  brought  out  that  pamphlet  saying  that 
the  South  was  the  nation's  number  one  economic  problem. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Yes.   A  large  percent  of  the  people  were  described 
as  being  ill-clothed,  ill-fed,  ill-housed. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       Ill-housed  and  that  dam  Helen  Hayes  Douglas  out 

there  was  running  against  Richard  Nixon  and  he  defeated 
her.  She  said  something  in  one  of  her  speeches,  support- 
ing TVA  I  guess, that  the  barefoot  people  of  the  South  had 
to  have  shoes.  Well,  you  know  that  pamphlet  was  good  and 
its  effect  was  useful.   It  was  aggravating  also  because 
throughout  the  South  there  are  individuals  and  there  are 
areas  of  education,  of  leadership  actual  and  potential, 
and  of  knowledgeability  general  that  are  comparable  to 
anywhere  else  in  the  country  and  you  hate  to  have  your 
whole  region  labeled  as  ignorant  and  barefooted.  H.  A. 
Morgan  knew  that.  A.  E.  Morgan  accepted  the  barefoot 
theory.   By  that  I  mean  of  course  the  underprivileged, 
undergifted,  undercompetent  people  and  we  are  going  to 
get  down  here  and  show  them. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  bring  help  from  outside. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       "Well,  we  are  going  to  help  them  and  yes  we  are 

going  to  bring  help  from  outside  and  we  will  show  them 
how  to  do  things  and  then  they  can  copy  us  and  do  it." 
Now,  darn  him — that  is  exactly  what  he  said.  My  feeling 
is  that  slavery  was  a  long  delayed  ICBM  bomb  for  the 
South.  That  is,  we  had  an  agricultural  prosperity  of  an 
upper  group  until  the  Civil  War.  When  the  Civil  War 
came  it  destroyed  that  prosperity.   It  did  not  uplift  the 
downtrodden  and  on  top  of  that  it  put  (what  I  think  is 
not  adequately  recognized)  two  psychological  loads  on 
the  South.  One  is  you  are  defeated.  And  even  if  you  are 
defeated  in  a  good  cause,  damn  it,  you  are  defeated. 
The  other  psychological  barrer  was  that  the  vindictive 
element  in  Congress,  which  gained  control  in  the  recon- 
struction period,  deliberately  harnessed  the  South  with 
railroad  rate  differentials  which  kept  us  in  a  raw  materials 
economy.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it.   If  you  lived  in 
Kentucky  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Ohio  River  you 
couldn't  have  a  factory  because  the  fellow  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  river — well,  let's  just  say  for  illustration, 
payed  two  hundred  dollars  less  in  freight  transportation 
on  an  automobile  if  he  had  an  automobile  in  those  days — 
I  mean  if  he  manufactured  one — than  the  fellow  right  across 
the  river  from  him. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        The  South  was  kept  in  a  colonial  economy? 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       Absolutely.   You  know  what  Arthur  Morgan  wanted  to 
do.  He  wanted  to  teach  farmers  to  raise  fish  so  that 
tourists  could  come  and  fish.  He  wanted  to  teach  us  to 
weave.  Well,  we  have  had  weaving  going  on  up  here. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        He  wanted  to  develop  local  crafts  to  appeal  to  tourist 
spending,  didn't  he? 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       I  don't  think  he  really  meant  this,  but  he  made  the 
mistake  of  saying  it.  He  said  we  didn't  have  to  have 
money  down  here.  He  said  we  didn't  have  to  have  money. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Is  that  his  idea  of  a  local  currency? 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       Yes.  Sure.  He  said  that  we  could  have  some  kind 
of  tokens  and  swap  them  around  among  ourselves.  Well, 
any  man  that  thought  for  five  minutes  would  know  that 
that  was  just  crazy.  That  is  worse  than  anything  that 
Spiro  Agnew  has  said.  Well,  that  was  just  one  of  the 
type  of  things  that  he  said,  and  everybody  laughed  at 
him  when  they  weren't  so  mad  at  him  that  they  could  cut 
his  throat. 

The  South  had  goals  and  standards — cultural  and 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:  educational.  The  South  already  knew  what  it  wanted, 
(Cont'd.) 

broadly  speaking.  The  educational  people  knew.  The 

library  people  knew.  The  health  people  knew.  But  where 

was  the  money  coming  from?  Oh,  Lord,  they  had  the 

resources,  people  and  materials.  The  regional  concept 

had  already  got  a  broad  start,  primarily  from  North 

Carolina,  in  Odum's  book,  Southern  Regions,  and  the 

Odum-Vance  book  subsequently,  we  might  even  not  have  had 

a  TVA  if  that  North  Carolina  thinking  had  not.  already 

got  into  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the 

South. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Do  you  think  that  Odum's  and  Vance's  work  had  an 
effect  on  Franklin  Roosevelt? 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       Not  directly  on  Franklin  Roosevelt,  but  they 

unquestionably  had  an  effect,  for  example,  on  George 
Fort  Milton  down  here  and  on  H.  A.  Morgan.   And  H.  A. 
Morgan  had  an  effect  on  them.   Ideas  so  spread  like  wild- 
fire when  the  time  is  ripe.  George  Fort  Milton  wrote 
several  articles.  He  not  only  was  the  editor  of  the 
paper  down  here  in  Chattanooga  but  he  wrote  articles  for 
papers  of  national  standing.  Unquestionably  the  North 
Carolina  concept  had  been  asorbed  by  Milton.  Norris  un- 
questionably was  affected  by  it,  I  won't  say  how  much 
because  he  had  been  working  on  it  from  the  ecectricity 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   angle  not  on  the  whole  thing.   I  would  think  it  might 
(Cont'd.) 

easily  be  possible  to  get  an  awfully  good  Ph.D.  thesis, 

which  would  examine  the  extent  to  which  the  regional 

concept  had  been  unfolded.  Look  and  see  if  it  has  been 

unfolded  anywhere  else  in  the  United  States.  Now,  these 

boys  did  it  here  and  probably  did  it  because  we  were 

the  number  one  problem. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Yes.   I  have  seen  some  fine  photographic  exhibits 
of  the  need  of  the  South  before  the  TVA.  Did  you  ever 
think  of  TVA  as  being  some  sort  of  a  Marshall  Plan  to 
repay  the  South  for  reconstruction? 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       No,  because  I  think  that  anything  they  do  south  of 
the  Mason-Dixon  line  is  out  of  their  own  vanity  for 
being  generous  to  a  vanquished  opponent  who  tried  to 
destroy  the  Union.  And  to  hell  with  them — we  will  keep 
on  punishing  them. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       TVA  has  done  a  great  deal,  I  think,  to  bring  the 
Valley  region  more  into  the  national  setup. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       Sure, it  absoutely  has.  Now,  I  am  not  here  to  criticize 
Arthur  Morgan  but  that  is  a  good  example  of  the  two  con- 
trasting and  conflicting  points  of  view.  Arthur  Morgan 
out  of  his  kindness  of  heart  was  going  to  come  down  here 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:  and  uplift  us.  H.  A.  Morgan  and  Lilienthal  said  to  him, 
(Cont'd.) 

"look,  these  people  are  all  right  and  if  we  just 

straighten  out  some  of  the  inequities  and  just  lend  a 

little  help  they  will  take  care  of  themselves."  And 

the  Arthur  Morgan  point  of  view  died  out.   Some  of  them 

left  because  Arthur  Morgan  was  defeated.  As  their  leader 

he  was  gone.  They  had  nobody  and  they  felt  insecure. 

The  ones  who  stayed  were  ones  who  married  girls  here 

and  then  they  became  of  the  country  themselves. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       Miss  Rothrock,  what  about  the  library  facilities  at 
the  construction  sites  such  as  Wheeler  and  Pickwick?  How 
much  use  did  they  get?  What  sort  of  people  used  them? 
What  sort  of  material  did  you  supply? 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       I  don't  want  to  seem  boastful,  but  it  was  un- 
believable. As  we  went  through  the  experience  the  reason 
I  remember  some  of  these  incidents  is  that  I  had  to  write 
articles  and  make  talks  occasionally.  That  is  why  I 
remember  some  of  the  illustrations  I  used.   I  remember, 
for  example,  the  library  in  the  community  house  at  the 
construction  village  up  here  at  Fontana.  I  was  talking 
to  the  barber  up  there.   I  don't  know  how  that  came  about 
but  I  asked  him  if  he  used  the  library,  or  maybe  the 
librarian  told  me  that  he  just  read  all  the  time.  And  I 
said,  "well,  what  does  he  read?"  And  when  I  talked  to  him 
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MISS  ROTHROCK: 
(Cont'd.) 


and  asked  him  and  he  said,  "yes.   I  have  a  book  out 
now."  I  said,  "well,  what  is  it?"  He  kind  of  turned 
red  and  said,  "well,  it  is  a  book  of  poetry."  And  I 
said,  "well,  what  is  the  title  of  it?"  He  said,  "well, 
it's  A  Shropshirehad  by  Housman. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes. 


MISS  ROTHROCK:       And  I  was  just  flabbergasted, you  know?  And  I  still 
don't  know  what  it  is  that  did  it,  but  I  know  that  they 
read  all  kinds  of  books.  Now,  of  course  they  read  Jane 
Gray  and  The  Girl  of  the  Limberlost,  and  all  of  those  things, 
And  why  shouldn't  they?  But  boy  they  read.  They  read 
good  things. 


Now,  over  there  at  Kentucky  dam  I  was  on  a  little 
supervisory  trip  with  the  education  officer  there  and 
with  Paul  Meek  over  there  near  Paducah  and  out  contract 
was  with  Murray  State  Teachers  College  at  Murray,  Kentucky 
and  the  Tennessee  State  College  at  Martin,  Tennessee. 
Paul  Meek,  who  was  at  that  time  was  the  Administrative 
Officer  over  there  at  Martin,  went  with  Clifford  Seeber 
and  me  on  a  little  round  of  the  Kentucky  reservoir.  We 
reached  a  little  place  called  Big  Sandy,  and  it  was  just 
about  the  type  of  place  you  would  expect  a  place  named 
Big  Sandy  to  look  like.   I  said,  "Clifford  what  do  we  have 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:  here?"  He  said,  "it  doesnt'  amount  to  much  but  we  have 
(Cont'd.) 

got  it  and  we  will  see  it."  And  I,  you  know,  might 

have  preferred  not  to  but  I  said,  "all  right."  So  we 

went  in  there  and  it  was  just  a  greasy,  fly-specked, 

little,  old  place  there  hardly  as  big  as  this  room. 


But  right  over  here  against  the  wall  was  a  case  of 
about  fifty  books.   I  mean  it  was  capable  of  holding  about 
fifty  books.   It  had  about  twenty-five  or  thirty- five  on 
it.  He  called  me  right  over  to  it  and  the  first  book 
he  picked  up  was  a  book  by  William  L.  Shirer  on  some  aspect 
of  World  War  II.  He  was  leafing  through  it  and  I  said, 
"well,  I  don't  know  whether  there  is  anybody  around  here 
that  would  read  that  or  not."  In  other  words  I  was  being 
a  little  critical  of  the  selection  that  had  put  the 
book  there.  And  he  turned  on  me  and  he  said,  "I  don't 
care  whether  there  is  or  not."  He  said,  "it  means  every- 
thing to  have  a  book  like  this  down  here  where  somebody 
can  get  it  if  he  wants  it."  And  you  know  from  that  time 
forward  I  never  did  feel  apologetic  about  any  kind  of 
books  that  we  gave  them  to  read.  And  they  read  them. 
Boy,  I  tell  you.   A  man  can  be  deeply  intelligent  with- 
out being  deeply  educated.   And  generally  speaking  you  go 
back  seven  of  your  generations.  You  go  back  five  of 
those  generations  or  even  three  of  those  generations  and 
your  people  didn't  have  many  books  but  they  were  thoughtful 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:  people.  They  had  good  vocabularies.  They  knew  how  to 
(Cont'd.) 

use  words  that  had  meaning  and  the  books  that  they  had 

they  read  slowly.  They  reflected  on  them.  That  Is  the 

way  that  these  men,  some  of  the  men,  and  I  would  say 

possibly  a  jamority  read.  Not  only  that  they  would  go 

and  read  the  paper.  They  would  read,  let's  say  the  New 

York  Times.  Of  course  they  would  read  their  own  paper, 

the  Chattanooga  paper,  and  they  would  read  magazines. 

So  they  would  read  anything  and  that  has  had  an  effect 

on  some  of  our  library  people  in  places  like  this  city 

library  who  have  seen  that  happening.  And  of  course 

that  happens  around  here  too. 

We  made  our  book  selection  in  those  camp  libraries 
for  the  purpose  of  and  in  the  conviction  that  there 
should  be  in  any  library  a  nucleus  that  opened  some  sort 
of  pathway  toward  knowledge  of  all  kinds.  And  you  can 
do  it.  You  can  take  the  decimal  classification — you  can 
take  those  ten  classifications  of  knowledge  and  you  can 
say  there  is  bound  to  be  somebody  in  this  work  force  of 
three  thousand  people  or  more  who  carry  books  home  to 
their  children.  They  would  learn  to  read  from  them,  too. 
We  had  that  happen  not  infrequently.  A  man  would  come  in 
who  hadn't  learned  to  read.  He  might  be  able  to  sign 
his  name.  We  had  at  least  one  or  two  cases  that  came  to 
my  knowledge  (and  I  believe  they  were  not  untypical)  who 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   would  say,  "I  want  a  book  that  I  can  practice  reading 
(Cont'd.) 

out  of."  That  was  particularly  the  case  up  at  Fontana. 

You  know  where  that  is  up  in  West  North  Carolina. 


DR. CRAWFORD:         Yes.   And  it  seems  to  me  this  library  program  has 
helped  raise  the  educational  level  there. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       There  is  no  doubt  about  that.   I  wouldn't  even  say 
primarly  the  cultural  level,  I  would  say  the  educational 
level  and  the — well,  it  would  expand  their  experience, 
you  know?  Just  like  a  movie  expands  your  experience. 
And  they  haven't  had  a  chance  to  get  their  experience 
expanded  with  that.   In  a  limited  community  they  didn't 
go  to  school  long.  The  school  didn't  last  long.  They 
had  to  stop  and  go  to  work.  They  very  likely  had  a  poor 
teacher  and  didn't  have  the  incentive  to  continue.  But 
they  get  on  a  TVA  job;  they  get  good  pay  and  get  thrown 
with  other  people  who  are  interested.  Particularly 
during  the  war,  you  see,  they  set  up  standards.  They 
raced  with  themselves.  They  would  set  up  their  con- 
struction schedule,  try  to  beat  that  construction 
schedule,  and  they  would  get  flags  and  recognition. 
They  came  into  a  stimulating  environment  and  they  made 
use  of  it  to  expand  their  horizons. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Did  this  work? 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:       It  did.   Oh,  I  tell  you  this  is  not  a  patent 

medicine  kind  of  thing.   It  is  a  delightful  experience 
for  me  to  have  been  associated  with  some  of  these  places 
forty- five  years  ago. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        It  was  a  great  challenge  in  the  early  period  wasn't 
it? 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       Yes,  but  you  had  a  lot  to  do,  like  being  on  a  farm 

and  washing  all  the  dishes  and  that  sort  of  thing.   I  used 
to  have  my  struggles  over  there  in  Bryson  City  with  early 
leaders  of  the  library  development.  You  nearly  always 
get  people  who  have  been  in  the  early  stages  of  a  movement 
who  think  it  is  their  baby  and  they  don't  want  anybody 
to  change  it,  or  to  come  in  and  share  it.  Over  there  in 
three  places:  Bryson  City,  Andrews,  and  Sylva.  There 
were  three  women  each  of  whom  regarded  the  local  library 
as  her  baby.  You  did  all  you  could  but  you  had  dif- 
ficulties. Then  when  TVA  construction  ended  I  left;  I 
had  done  all  that  my  schedule  had  called  for. 

You  go  back  twenty-three  years  later  and  you  see 
a  beautiful  blooming  little  library — busy  and  bright  and 
a  good  book  supply  and  maybe  even  the  same  librarian,  but 
a  different  person.  Now,  you  think  I  am  exaggerating  but 
that  is  the  truth. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


People  can  learn,  of  course. 


MISS  ROTHROCK: 


Well,  now,  the  thing  that  has  happened  over  those 
years  is  they  got  a  start.  As  the  economic  level  of  the 
region  began  to  improve  they  could  respond  to  it.   And 
then  of  course  the  remote  local  libraries  are  greatly  aided 
by  a  strong  state  library  service  and  we  have  that  now  in 
every  Southren  state. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       You  had  to  develop  that  from  the  very  beginning,  didn't 
you? 

MISS  ROTHROCK:      That  had  to  be  developed.  There  wasn't  a  strong  one 
in  the  southeast.  There  were  some  segments  of  such  a 
service.  But  now  there  is  a  strong  service  in  supervisory 
council,  in  book  supply,  and  in  supplementary  funds.  So 
that  is  the  sort  of  growth  that  gives  justification  to 
TVA  librarian  here,  Mills,  in  the  sort  of  thing  that  he 
is  doing. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  see  how  it  does. 


MISS  ROTHROCK: 


Yes.   I  don't  know  if  we  are  going  to  run  into  some 
problems  there  because  of  the  temptation  on  the  part  of 
some  of  these  people  to  get  to  far  over  into  gadgets 
like  closed-circuit  television  and  educational  television, 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   and  this  morass  of  photographs  reproduction.  This  is 
(Cont'd.) 

a  whole  library  fever. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        And  computerization  is  playing  its  part  too. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       Yes.  All  of  that.  Now,  all  of  that  belongs  some- 
where but  I  hope  and  I  believe  that  Mills  will  keep  his 
feet  on  the  ground. 

If  the  program  divisions  are  paying  for  it  he  is 
going  to  have  to  see  that  they  get  a  chance  to  promote 
their  program.   I  am  all  for  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  plugged  for  many  years  in  the  American  Library  Association 
for  a  break  down,  not  a  break  up  but  a  division  of  the 
National  Library  Association,  in  regional  groups  and  that 
is  what  we  got  at  Federal  level  to  administer  Federal  aid. 
Now,  we  may  never  get  decentralization  within  the  profes- 
sional organization  of  A.L.A.  because  it  diffuses  power. 
Second, it  may  be  more  expensive  to  administer  but  I  am 
all  for  maxium  participation.   I  am  all  for  the  maxium 
degree  of  pushing  back  into  the  grass  roots  that  can  be 
had,  with  cordination  at  some  proper  central  spon  not 
too  far  from  the  grass  roots,  and  with  supervision. 
When  I  say  supervision  I  mean  technical  assistance  at 
a  supervisory  level  from  a  central  point.   It  is  absurd 
to  think  that  you  can  have  a  metropolitan  librarian  in  a 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:   town  of  ten  thousand  people.   You  can't  but  there  is  no 
(Cont'd.) 

reason  in  the  world  why  you  shouldn't  have  a  relationship 

of  that  ten  thousand  town  librarian  with  a  metropolitan 

set  up. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:       Well,  there  is  a  great  deal  still  to  be  done  but  I 
am  impressed  by  this  development  from  the  beginning  of  the 
TVA  with  your  construction  libraries  on  up  the  regional 
part. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  give  you  this  story 
because  I  couldn't  give  it  in  any  other  way,  and  it's 
informal.  By  that  I  mean  I  don't  have  to  say,  "wait  a 
minute  and  let  me  see  if  I  can  document  that."  I  am 
satisfied  that  if  I  said  1940  when  I  should  have  said 
1938  it  isn't  too  important  here. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       No.  Those  things  can  be  checked  by  the  published 

records  such  as  your  Libraries  of  the  Southeast  publication, 

Things  of  exact  details  can  always  be  worked  out  from 
the  same  sources. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       I  talked  an  awfully  lot  more  freely  with  you  than  I 
have  meant  but  I  don't  care.   I  am  a  native  Tennessean. 
I  got  in  this  thing  to  be  able  to  pay  my  bills  but  also 
because  I  thought  it  was  going  in  the  direction  that  I 
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MISS  ROTHROCK:  wanted  to  go  and  so  now  they  can  take  it  or  leave  it. 
(Cont'd.) 


DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  really  don't  see  looking  back  anything  that  you 
could  have  gotten  into  that  would  have  contributed 
more  to  developing  the  region. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       And  I  want  you  to  feel  that  way.   The  library  as  an 
institution  represents  the  cumulative  inherited  knowledge 
of  humanity,  of  all  society.  To  the  estent  that  you  can 
make  that  accessible  and  make  it  considered,  appreciated 
and  utilized — to  that  extent  you  have  done  what  the  boys 
think  they  have  done  when  they  landed  on  the  moon.  You 
have  expanded  horizons,  and  when  you  expand  horizons, 
that  is  where  you  get  your  leadership.  That's  where  you 
get  your  ideas.  That's  where  you  make  progress.  You 
cannot  do  it  without  access  to  inherited  knowledge.   I 
mean  you  weren't  born  knowing  about  this  kind  of  thing. 
You  had  to  learn  it.  Well,  my  father  was  a  minister,  and 
I  figure  that  library  work  is  a  different  approach  to 
objectives  that  are  differently  defined  but  are  in  the 
same  direction. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        I  believe  that. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       Yes.   I  believe  that. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD:        It  seems  to  me  that  your  work  has  had  an  important 

effect  in  education.   I  know  not  in  the  formal  sense,  but 
in  the  building  up  the  level  of  knowledge  of  people  in 
the  region. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       Well,  a  good  thing  about  it  is  that  it  is  of  such 

nature  that  it  can  pick  up  the  man  who  is  a  dropout  from 
education.   If  the  man  has  the  incentive,  and  often  he 
does. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:       But  not  the  opportunity  unless  something  like 
this  comes  along. 

MISS  ROTHROCK:       That  is  correct. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:        Well,  I  am  glad  to  get  this  story,  Miss  Rothrock, 

because  I  feel  that  we  wouldn't  have  gotten  it  any  other 
way. 
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